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Northcote had long been ready to support the Government
in principle against obstruction. The great newspapers, The
Times and The Standard at their head, were more and
more eagerly pleading for the closure and pointing it out as
an institution long established in foreign parliaments. But
in the councils of the Conservative party the first plans
were different from those of the Government. Mr. Gladstone
wished above all things to cast the responsibility for any
extraordinary measures that might be necessary upon the
majority of the House. Sir Stafford Northcote and the
front Opposition bench desired, on the other hand, to give
the Speaker full discretionary power, and besides, they were
anxious that such disciplinary powers as the rules already
provided should be utilised to their full extent.

This difference of opinion showed itself clearly in the
course of the forty-one hour sitting. Sir Stafford Northcote,
Mr. Cross, and the other Conservative leaders made repeated
public appeals to the Speaker and the Government to put
an end to the proceedings of the Irish by applying the
new standing order against obstruction.1 The Speaker and
the Government held back and refused. In the end, relief
came from the quarter whence in the nature of things
it might have been expected. Now that parliamentary
anarchy had become open, it was only the supreme guardian
of order in the House, the Speaker, who could lay claim to
moral authority adequate to the inevitable act of dictator-
ship. By a fortunate dispensation, on this occasion, as on
many another in English history, at the critical moment
the right man .was in the right place. In the person of
the Speaker, Mr. Brand, were united in the happiest com-
bination the highest qualities of counsel and action, the
perfection of wise reserve and unshakable firmness. Long
proved as a chairman of equal impartiality and energy, he
embodied the great tradition which had raised his office on
high for generations. In the prime of life and standing on
the solid ground of long-established parliamentary authority,
he had soon arrived at the clear conviction that obstruction
must now be overthrown at any cost, and, further, that it
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